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The Use of the Field Experiment: A Classic 
Example from New York 

INTRODUCTION 

The field experiment """ is an experiment that takes 
place in a natural setting. It attempts to maintain all 
the control and rigour of the experimental method, but 
outside the lab environment. The experimenter goes to the 
participants, who may not know they are involved in an 
experiment in many cases. 

Table 1 lists the strengths and weaknesses of the 
field experiment . 



STRENGTHS WEAKNESSES 

- High ecological validity - Less control over variables 

and participants than lab 

experiment 

- Certain topics cannot be - Problems obtaining a 
studied in lab experiments representative sample 

- Follows experimental - Exact replication is not 
procedure in many ways possible 

- Removal of participant - Randomisation of participants 

reactivity sometimes not possible 

- Able to test findings - Ethical concerns 
from lab experiments 

- Possible to establish - Can be more time-consuming 
cause and effect and expensive compared to lab 

experiments 

Table 1 - Strengths and weaknesses of field experiments 



CLASSIC EXAMPLE 

In 1969, Piliavin, Rodin and Piliavin studied the 
psychology of helping in emergency situations, known as 
bystander intervention or the "Good Samaritan", on the 
New York subway. Previous lab experiments (eg: Darley and 
Latane 1968) had suggested that individuals do not help 
that often in such emergency situations. 



1. Field experiments are sometimes called natural experiments. Technically, a natural experiment is a 
quasi-experiment that observes the consequences of some natural event (eg hurricane) on behaviour 
(Brewer 2002). 

Cook and Campbell (1979) defined quasi-experiments as "experiments that have treatments, 
outcome measures, and experimental units, but do not use random assignment to create the comparisons 
from which treatment-caused change is inferred". 
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Piliavin et al based their experiment around a 
victim collapsing on a New York subway train. The event 
was staged at seventy seconds into a seven and half 
minute journey between 59th and 125th Street stations. 
The appearance of the victim was varied for four 
conditions: white/black male, and sober (cane) /drunk . 
Observers, who sat elsewhere in the train carriage, 
recorded if the victim was helped within seventy seconds 
of collapsing. In the sober conditions, spontaneous help 
was received on 62 out of 65 trials (95%), and on 19 of 
38 trials (50%) for the drunk conditions. 



STRENGTHS OF THE FIELD EXPERIMENT 

1 . High ecological validity 

Ecological validity is the relevance of the research 
to real-life settings. Because the research takes place 
outside the lab environment, the results are applicable 
to real-life situations. 

Previous research on bystander intervention had 
asked participants to sit in a classroom and fill out a 
questionnaire, than an emergency was staged (Latane and 
Darley 1968) . The lab experiment is seen as having low 
ecological validity. 

2. Certain topics cannot be studied in lab experiments 

Though bystander intervention has been studied in 
the lab, it is a behaviour that depends upon other 
people; ie: the tendency to help or not is influenced by 
the presence/absence of a large number of people 
("diffusion of responsibility") . 

In lab experiments, individuals are tested alone 
usually (or led to believe that there are other people 
nearby) . Piliavin et al were able to study bystander 
intervention in the presence of many people. The mean 
number of people per compartment of the train was 43, and 
the mean number in the area close to the victim was 8.5. 



3. Follows experimental procedure in many ways 

For example, the use of standardised procedures in 
all conditions. Piliavin et al made sure that the victim 
was dressed the same in "Eisenhower jacket, old slacks 
and no tie". In the drunk conditions, they smelled of 
alcohol and carried a bottle of alcohol in a brown bag. 
While in the sober conditions, the victim carried a black 
cane . 
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4 . Removal of participant reactivity 

Often, in a field experiment, individuals are not 
aware that they are participating in an experiment. This 
removes the problems of participants reacting to the 
experiment (ie: changing their behaviour) . This can 
happen with "demand characteristics" (Orne 1962), where 
the participant behaves as they think a "good 
participant" would behave (or the opposite: the "screw 
you effect"; Masling 1966). 



5. Able to test findings from lab experiments 

This is exactly what Piliavin et al did, 
particularly to test the lab experiments on bystander 
intervention by Bibb Latane and Jonathan Darley. 



6. Possible to establish cause and effect 

The strength of the experiment generally is the 
ability to establish causality between the independent 
variable (IV) and the dependent variable (DV) . If the 
field experiment maintains good control over the 
variables, then it is still possible to establish cause 
and effect . 



WEAKNESSES OF THE FIELD EXPERIMENT 

1. Less control over variables and participants than the 
lab experiment 

A hallmark of the "true" experiment is the ability 
to control the research situation, including the 
variables (independent, and confounding) and the 
participants (Brewer 2002) . In lab experiments, it is 
possible to control exactly what happens. Figure 1 shows 
the trade-off between control and ecological validity. 



HIGH ECOLOGICAL VALIDITY 
HIGH CONTROL OF VARIABLES 

Quasi -experiment 


HIGH ECOLOGICAL VALIDITY 
LOW CONTROL OF VARIABLES 

Field experiment 
Natural experiment 


LOW ECOLOGICAL VALIDITY 
HIGH CONTROL OF VARIABLES 

Laboratory experiment 


LOW ECOLOGICAL VALIDITY 
LOW CONTROL OF VARIABLES 

7 



Figure 1 - Level of control and ecological validity of 
different types of experiments. 
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For Piliavin et al, there was some control but not 
as much as the lab experiments of Latane and Darley. 
Piliavin et al could not control the number of passengers 
on the train, their ethnic mix (the average was 45% black 
and 55% white), nor their location within the train 
compartment and in relation to the victim. 

The measurement of behaviour was not simply "helped" 
or "not helped" because a number of passengers got up and 
left the area where the victim fell. Did the researchers 
expect this type of behaviour? 

Piliavin et al used students to play the victims, 
and to observe the results, but a number of them "didn't 
like playing the drunk", and so there were not equal 
numbers of trials run for each condition (65 for the 
sober conditions and 38 for the drunk conditions) . 

The research took place on the subway trains on 
various days over three months (15th April-26th June 
1968) . Regular travellers may have seen the event more 
than once, and realised what was happening. If nobody 
helped the victim within seventy seconds, one of the 
researchers helped the victim to his feet. Then the 
research team left the train separately and boarded 
another train to start again. Six to eight trials were 
run on one day . 



2 . Problems of obtaining a representative sample 

Field experiments make use of an opportunity sample; 
ie: people who are there at the time of the research. It 
is not possible to gain a representative sample in this 
way. A representative sample, which contains a cross- 
section of the population, allows for generalisation of 
the findings . 

However, many lab experiments do not use 
representative samples; for example, the overuse of 
undergraduate students (Foot and Sanford 2004) . 



3. Exact replication is not possible 

Though Piliavin et al always used the same journey 
of 7 minutes between two stations, and always carried out 
the research on weekdays between llam-3pm, exact 
replication by other researchers would be difficult. 

Replication, which involves copying a piece of 
research, allows for the checking of results. Piliavin et 
al found a higher level of helping behaviour than lab 
experiments on bystander intervention, so replication 
could verify if such findings were a facet of the sample 
of people on the subway or a fact about human behaviour. 
Replication establishes the reliability of a behaviour 
(Coolican 1999) . 
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4. Randomisation of participants sometimes not possible 

One characteristic of the "true" experiment is the 
random assignment of participants to the conditions 
(randomisation) (Brewer 2002) . In the Piliavin et al 
study, the participants were placed in the different 
conditions of the experiment by their presence on the 
subway train at a particular time. With randomisation, it 
should be possible to place the participants in any 
conditions . 



5. Ethical concerns 

When individuals are participating in an event and 
not knowing that it is a field experiment, they are 
classed as "unsolicited participants". There are a number 
of ethical concerns with this: lack of informed consent, 
no right to non-participation or ability to withdraw from 
the research, no debriefing, the use of deception (ie 
appears to be real emergency) , and the distress 
experienced from seeing the event (Brewer 2001) . 

For example, a number of participants moved away 
from the victim (table 2), is this a sign that they were 
distressed by the event? 

If individuals did help the victim, they were not 
informed that the event was an experiment, but if they 
were informed after helping, how would they feel? 



MOVED AWAY: BEFORE 70 SECS/AFTER 70 SECS (%) 

WHITE VICTIM BLACK VICTIM 

SOBER CONDITIONS 4 40 14 - 

DRUNK CONDITIONS 20 42 60 

(After Piliavin et al 1969) 

Table 2 - Percentage of trials on which one or more 
persons left the area where the victim fell. 



6. Can be more time-consuming and expensive compared to 
the lab experiment . 
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The Use of Volunteers in Psychological 
Research 



INTRODUCTION 

The right of non-participation in research by 
individuals is part of the "Code of Conduct Ethical 
Principles and Guidelines" (BPS 1991) in Britain, and the 
equivalent in the US (APA 1992) . 

However, many of the classic studies in psychology 
have used students who did not have a choice over 
participation in the research. 

Menges (1973) estimated that 40% of participants in 
993 studies published in 1971 were students as part of 
"course requirements". 

While Kimmel (1996) suggested that 70% of 
personality and social psychology studies, and 90% of 
perception and cognition studies of recent decades were 
based on students. 

In some cases, a degree of choice is given the 
students in that they have a selection of experiments for 
which to "volunteer" as part of the hours required to be 
participants (eg: Festinger and Carlsmith 1959) . 

The use of students in such situations is still 
common in the USA (and the UK, to some extent) because of 
the ease of access by psychologists at the universities 
(Brewer 2001a) . 

Rubenstein (1982) called students the "human fruit 
flies" because of their abundant use, while McNemar 
(1946) defined psychology as the "science of the 
behaviour of sophomores". 

Up to three-quarters of North American university 
psychology departments have established student subject 
pools (Foot and Sanford 2004), but only 11% of 366 US 
psychology departments were wholly voluntary with no 
incentives for participation (eg: grades or payment) or 
no penalties for not participating (Sieber and Saks 
1989) . 

One way to overcome this problem of forced 
participation is through the use of volunteer 
participants in research. Volunteer participants can be 
defined as participants who enter into research of their 
own volition (Nation 1997) . 

For example, in his original experiment, Stanley 
Milgram (1963) recruited forty male participants by 
newspaper and direct mail advertisements in the New Haven 
area of Connecticut, USA. They were offered four and a 
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half dollars for participation in an experiment on memory 
and learning. 

Milgram described the volunteers as 15 "workers 
skilled and unskilled", 16 "sales, business and white- 
collar", and nine "professional". 



WHO VOLUNTEERS? 

Individuals who volunteer are not necessarily 
typical of the general population (Brewer 2001b) . Ora 
(1965) believed that volunteers are more likely to need 
and depend on others, and thus behave in more socially 
desirable ways than the average. They are more likely to 
obey "demand characteristics" (Orne 1962) . "Demand 
characteristics" describe the tendency for participants 
to behave the way they think the experimenter wants or 
unconsciously communicates rather than to act naturally. 

Other characteristics that were different to the 
norm in volunteers, for Ora, included insecurity, 
introversion, aggressiveness, and generally neurotic. 

For Rosenthal and Rosnow (1975) volunteers are more 
intelligent /better educated, of higher occupational 
status, andhave a higher need for approval, but are 
better adjusted than the norm. 

On the other hand. Bell (1962) found volunteers to 
be more unconventional, self-confident, extravert, and 
have a higher need for achievement . There are 
contradictions between the findings (table 1), and to 
some degree that does not matter, because the main point 
is that individuals who volunteer are not a 
representative sample of the general population in terms 
of personality characteristics. This will limit the 
ability to generalise the findings of the research. 



ORA (1965) ROSENTHAL & BELL (1962) 

ROSNOW (1975) 
Need for social approval 

High High Low (high self- 

confident ) 
Introvert /Extravert 

Introvert Extravert 

Other social characteristics 

Insecure; Higher Unconventional; 

Neurotic intelligence/ 

better educated; Need for 



achievement 



Better adjusted 



Table 1 - Comparison of characteristics of volunteers 
according to three studies. 
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Furthermore, students who volunteer for research are 
likely to be different to the general population even 
more: more egocentric, stronger need for peer approval, 
and less fully formed self concept (Sears 1986) . Students 
are much more likely to be from middle and upper class 
backgrounds (Leary 2001) . 



PROBLEMS WITH VOLUNTEERS 

Apart from the issue of how representative of the 
general population, voluntary participants are, there is 
the practical issue of will they turn up for the 
research . 

"Volunteers go to the experimental setting because 
they want to: they have a vested interest in the outcome 
of the study, they see the research as important, or they 
are just curious. Any one of these concerns can prejudice 
the outcome ofan experiment" (Nation 1997 pl08) . 

Where research is related to treatment of a 
disorder, volunteers will be those suffering from more 
severe versions of the disorder - eg: alcoholism 
(Strohmetz et al 1990) . 

There are certain types of research where the 
question has to be asked as to who would volunteer for 
such research eg: Stanford Prison Simulation (Haney et al 
1973) being a prisoner for two weeks (though fifteen 
dollars a day was paid) , or observation research on 
sexual behaviour using physiological measures of arousal 
(Masters et al 1995) . 
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Do Early Childhood Relationships Set the 
Pattern for Adult Relationships? 

INTRODUCTION 

Arguably, relationships form the focus of our entire 
lives. From the very moment of our birth, even prior to 
this, we are involved in interacting and forming 
relationships with those around us. Without this, at a 
purely biological level, we would perish. 

These early relationships, as well as ensuring our 
biological survival, can also play a part in setting the 
patterns for relating for the rest of our lives. This may 
vary according to the perspective taken when analysing 
the extent and way in which a pattern of relating is set. 

There are so many different types of relationships - 
friendships, lovers, family, and so on. The focus here is 
upon the most intimate of our personal, dyadic 
relationship - our sexual partnerships, whilst 
acknowledging the existence and influence of others and 
other kinds of relationships. 

Two closely related and yet radically different 
perspectives - psychodynamics (i) (Thomas 1996a, 1996b) 
and social constructionism (2) (Wetherell 1996a) will be 
applied to evaluate the suggestion that our earliest 
relationships set this pattern. 

Similarities between the perspectives will be 
explored as well as differences to ascertain the extent 
to which they support the suggestion and how. 

Psychodynamics will be explored both from the 
Classical Freudian approach and the more modern Object 
Relations Theory (Thomas 1996a) . Social constructionism 
will, in turn, offer a framework to dispute the 
suggestion that patterns of relating are set early in 
life and use the example of power to explore how societal 
influences also play a major part in our relationships. 



MEANINGS 

Stevens (1996a) located both these perspectives in 
the symbolic mode of his trimodal theory o), asserting 
that human beings live in a world of complex 
symbolisations : 



Far, far more than any other species, humans live 
in an inner world of symbols and conceptualisations; 
people act on the basis of the meanings which they 
attribute to their actions (Stevens 1995a p79) . 
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So, within the two perspectives, meanings are 
paramount, as is interpretation of meaning, assuming 
determinism, within a hermeneutic epistemology of 
interpretation. So where does each perspective look for 
the determinants of meanings? What is the inner world 
created from, to be translated into behaviours - in 
this case the adult patterns of relating? Is it from 
childhood patterns of relating? 

Again we look to Steven's trimodal theory for 
clarification. He divided the symbolic mode into two 
sections - the meanings assimilated from childhood, and 
from society. 

In society meanings are found from "the values, 
beliefs, social practices and attitudes inherent in our 
language, all of which we assimilate from the subcultures 
in which we live and grow up" (Stevens 1996a p79) : a 
social constructionist perspective. 

On a more individual specific level, meanings are 
assimilated during childhood "through interaction with 
siblings, parents and others who make up our personal 
worlds" (Stevens 1996a p79) : the psychodynamic 
perspective . 

So what implications do these assertions have for 
the suggestion of patterns of relating? It would appear 
that the psychodynamic perspective would entirely support 
the suggestion that our early relationships do set the 
patterns for relating for the rest of our lives: 



We make (unconscious) efforts to seek out 
opportunities and particular others who will 
(unconsciously) facilitate the creation of new 
relationships that carry the stamp of past 
experiences of significant others, and familiar 
patterns of relating from long ago, particularly 
from childhood. These are called transferences (4) 

(Thomas 1996b pl59) . 



By the process of dynamic transference, humans 
unconsciously seek out those in adult relationships that 
fulfil the needs established in early relationships and 
life. These needs can have arisen due to unresolved 
issues in the psychosexual stages of child development, 
maybe those in the Oedipal/Electra phase (Freud 1940) and 
lead to social and relational difficulties. 

To take an example of a frustrated unresolved stage, 
the anal stage, associated with extreme conflictual 
experiences of toilet training may result in certain 
characteristics emerging in adulthood and problems with 
relationships as a result of these - those seen as 
obsessional and rigid, or "anal personality" . The Oedipal 
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conflict, left unresolved can lead to problems in adult 
relationships; eg: boys with a harsh, controlling mother 
may seek to find another such character with whom to have 
a personal relationship. 

Early difficulties and urges, though repressed, do 
not go away and manifest themselves unconsciously in 
often extremely emotional ways, through transference. 
These transferences are seen to be at the very heart of 
all our relationships. 

Here, a split within psychodynamics occurs - 
Classical Freudian and modern psychoanalysts take a very 
different view of transference. Freud (1912) took the 
narrow view - that biological erotic drives are re-awoken 
within the psychoanalytic setting (perhaps from the 
formation of power differentials between client and 
analyst), reminiscent of early relationships and so 
transferences occur, onto the psychoanalyst, of an erotic 
nature. Freud perceived these transferences to be 
problematic . 



MODERN PSYCHODYNAMICS 

The more modern Object Relations Theory (eg: Klein 
1959), in contrast to the Classical Freudian approach 
stressed the diverse nature of transferences, that they 
can occur within all relationships (Thomas 1996b), and 
are therefore, interpersonal; not just between analyst 
and patient and are not problematic but necessary for 
psychoanalysis to be beneficial. 

Relationships are redefined in Object relations 
theory, not just to satisfy biological urges, but to 
achieve other rewards such as intimacy and closeness. 
(Another example of this is the idea of attunement and 
intersub jectivity - the idea of quality of the 
relationship with the mother having more of an affect 
than the satisfaction of biological needs; Dallos 1996) . 

Object Relations also sees the internal world 
developing much earlier in life (pre-Oedipal ; ie: before 
4-5 years old) , than thought by Freud, by a process of 
internalisation of all early experiences into internal 
representations which are then projected onto current 
relationships . 

Counter transference, the analyst's reaction to the 
transferences of the patient, in terms of Object 
Relations is viewed as positive and used - so if the 
patient attempts to coerce the analyst into patterns of 
behaviour that fulfil the needs of the client, the 
analyst can distance themselves and so analyse this. This 
also occurs in relationships outside of the 
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psychotherapy, by projection, in a defensive manner to 
push difficult feelings onto someone else (according to 
Kleinian theory) . This can be seen as communication. In 
the extreme this can be very damaging to a relationship, 
though it can and does occur in most relationships. 

So, the Object Relations approach can be seen as 
less individualist and more interpersonal in that all 
relationships can be subject to the coercive nature of 
transferences (not necessarily to the relationship's 
detriment) . 

This more interpersonal psychodynamic approach leans 
towards the social constructionist perspective, but still 
maintains that transference as the direct result of 
earliest experiences of relating, set the patterns for 
our current relationships and so supports our suggestion, 
though as with all psychodynamic theory, the exact "how" 
is not explained. 

The internal fixed individualism of psychodynamics, 
in spite of Object Relations taking account of the 
outside world can still be seen in contrast to the 
externally composed self and relationships in a constant 
state of flux as explained by the social constructionist 
perspective. There is a different central focus. Again, 
meanings and interpretations are paramount. But, are the 
patterns of early relationships in forming those in 
adulthood as central as in the psychodynamic perspective? 

Steven's (1996a) trimodal theory divided childhood 
and society as determinants of meaning. While Wetherall 
(1996b) argued that the influence of society upon our 
whole lives was "pervasive and inescapable". 



SOCIAL CONSTRUCTIONISM 

So how far does society, from the social 
constructionist perspective, set the pattern for our 
relationships - does this perspective place the onus only 
upon childhood or the whole of our lives within society? 

The most obvious aspect of the social 
constructionist view as pervasive and in fact, of life is 
that we cannot chose where and to whom we are born. We 
are born at a certain time, to a certain set of parents, 
into a certain culture, part of a specific class etc 
( "thrownness " : Heidegger 1962) . In this way, the earliest 
of relationships we form - with our parents can be seen 
as socially constructed before we even begin to account 
for other influences, be it childhood or wider society, 
to set patterns . 

Allan (1996) described the social nature of 
relationships thus: 
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Personal relationships are essentially social. 
They take place within social arenas; they occupy 
social space; they are framed by social conventions 
and common understandings (p373) . 



One way to look closer at the myriad of social 
influences believed to have such a pervasive impact upon 
our relationships is to take just one aspect and apply it 
to relationships. One such aspect is power. Power 
differences deeply rooted in society serve as an 
excellent example of how societal factors can play a 
huge part in how we relate, as opposed to patterns from 
childhood influences. Power differentials within intimate 
and personal relationships, can occur either on a 
practical (eg: economic), or ideological level (Vetere 
1996) . 

Women can be seen to hold less power on a economic 
level. Even if they work, huge wage discrepancies between 
the sexes still apply in our society. Yet, men can be 
seen as less powerful in terms of relationships with 
children. These kinds of differences can and do have 
profound effects upon relationships causing stress as 
each partner struggles to get what they need from the 
relationship . 

Much research has taken place on this topic: for 
example, Brannen and Moss (1991) whose work on 
relationships in which the woman plays down one aspect 
(eg: lack of practical help) and play up another (eg: 
emotional support) and so perpetuates the power 
differential. Croghan and Miell (1992) found similar 
results. Mothers in their study justified their lack of 
practical support from their partners in terms of his 
other commitments, such as work and the strain. 

Sociological analysis places power differences 
within frameworks such as class and race and in this way 
our earliest relationship with our parents can be seen to 
influence our patterns of relating in that it brings us 
into a world with a certain set of codes and practises. 

As a simple example, a mother with money, perhaps in 
the "upper class" could hire a nanny and thus remove the 
burden of child-rearing entirely from herself and her 
partner and thus avoid the power differential between the 
division of labour outlined above. 

Interestingly enough, psychoanalysts can interpret 
these differences from the perspective of childhood 
relating - maybe the "repressed" person in a relationship 
has sought out a dominant partner to perpetuate their 
early relationship with a dominant parent. Similarly, the 
experiences of early childhood can potentially influence, 
if they cannot set, the patterns for relating in adult 
life from a social constructionist perspective - a child 
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could be born into a culture where women are repressed 
and not seek to change this cultural norm when she comes 
to wed. 



CONCLUSIONS 

Both perspective outlined above share with the 
deterministic view of the biological approach (S) (Toates 
1996) and offer their own kinds of determinant. For 
biology, it is biological issues that are attributed to 
behaviour and hence relationships - that of cause and 
effect satisfaction of biological urges and the 
perpetuation of the species. 

In the same way that psychodynamics stresses some 
aspect of biology, particularly biological urges in the 
Classical Freudian analysis, biology also acknowledges 
the contribution of societal influences upon behaviour in 
relationships (Hinde 1996) . 

Hinde concluded that "biological differences in 
basic propensities are acted upon by the socialisation 
processes, and the differences are further exaggerated by 
a variety of psychological and sociological processes" 
(p332) . 

Stevens' (1996a) idea of emergent modes in the 
trimodal theory - through biology, to symbolic and then 
onto the reflexive mode, carry behaviour from the 
deterministic idea of the first two modes and onto 
autonomy. Choices and patterns of relating are tied in 
social construction to society and to our past in 
psychodynamics . 

In the third mode, the humanistic perspective (6), 
the emphasis is upon conscious choice and reflexivity. 
This perspective would suggest that our earliest patterns 
of relating could form the pattern for relating in 
adulthood, but it need not (Wetherell 1996b) . Choice from 
reflexivity offers the freedom from playing out the 
original patterns of relating in childhood and offers the 
chance to move towards the conscious and fulfilling way 
of relating, through communication as outlined by Stevens 
in his ideas on intersub jectivity and moving towards 
joint meaning: "A relationship involves inter-relating 
two unique subjective worlds" (Stevens 1996b) . 

In some respects, the psychoanalyst can be seen to 
be giving some form of reflexive power back to the 
client, but is this merely an illusion? Similarly, social 
constructionism stresses joint meanings in a 
relationship, yet ties the boundaries of meaning within 
the society and so narrows choice. 

So, to conclude. Our suggestion that our early 
relationships set the patterns of relating for the rest 
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of our lives is a theoretical can of worms. One 
perspective that absolutely supports this assumption is 
psychoanalytic theory. However, other perspectives can be 
seen to acknowledge the influence of the past, but to 
place relating very firmly in the present, without 
disregarding past experiences, such as the humanistic 
approach. Social constructionism offers another form of 
determinism of our styles of relating - the pervasive 
influence of the whole of society from birth to death. At 
the very centre of our debate is the relationships in 
which we begin and end our whole lives. 



FOOTNOTES 

1. Thomas (1996a) argued that all branches of 
psychodynamics are united under four common principles: 

i) Human behaviour and consciousness are largely 
determined by unconscious motives; 

ii) Our internal version of the world is distorted 
to avoid anxiety; 

ill) Internal versions of the world form very early 
in childhood; 

iv) Individuals' experiences and meanings are the 
subject of study for psychoanalysis. 

2. Social constructionism is based on the assumption that 
the individual and their behaviour emerges from socially 
and culturally organised meanings and practices, and the 
"person is social through and through" (Wetherell 1996a) . 

3. The trimodal theory attempts to combine different 
ideas and perspectives in three modes of human action - 
primary, secondary, and tertiary - and three kinds of 
epistemology - nomothetic, hermeneutic, and 
transformational (Stevens 1996a) . 

4. Transferences are the reappearance of repressed 
childhood erotic wishes that have been hidden in the 
unconscious mind (Freud 1905, 1912, 1925) . 

5. The biological approach focuses upon causal 
(physiological) and functional (evolutionary) 
explanations for behaviour (Toates 1996) . 

6. The humanistic approach sees the individual as 
conscious of their actions, self-reflective, and able to 
choose their behaviour in order to achieve personal 
growth (Stevens 1996c) . 
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